SIR   STAFFORD   NORTHCOTE

think that if a man be not endowed by nature with
great gifts of voice and manner he has a better chance
of success as a speaker if he challenges attention at
once by a distinctly bad voice and a distinctly unat-
tractive manner.

Anyone who could make up his mind to listen to Sir
Stafford Northcote for the sake of the thoughts which
he put into argumentative form, and the charm of the
literary style in which he embodied them, must have
come to hold in high admiration the intellectual and
statesmanlike capacity of the man. His style was
always good; he never used too many words; he never
became involved in his sentences, he always seemed to
have the most clear understanding of what he wished to
say; he never seemed to be speaking merely because it
was his duty as the leader of a Party to make a speech
on this or that particular occasion; and he never seemed
to be compelled by the exigencies of debate to utter a
sentence which had not a thought beneath it. He
sometimes reminded me, not in himself, but in his polit-
ical position, of the late Lord Derby, not the Eupert of
debate, but the well-instructed, intellectual, philosophical
Lord Derby whom most of us can well remember first
in the House of Commons and then in the House of
Lords. Lord Derby never, in my opinion, obtained that
reputation in Parliament to which his intellect, his wide
and varied information, and his mastery of political
subjects entitled him. He, too, was generally too
thoughtful for his audience, ranged too widely for the
intellectual sympathies of his hearers, was not one-
sided enough to satisfy those towards whom he natur-
ally turned for support. He reminded me sometimes of
that American General about whom Nathaniel Haw-
thorne said that if he had only closed one eye he might
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